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I .   INTRODUCTION 

This  report  has  been  prepared  by  the  BRA  Planning  Department  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  existing  public  open  space  facilities  in  East  Boston 
in  order  to  detail  needs  and  to  recommend  implementation  measures  for 
improving  parks  and  recreation  facilities  in  the  District. 
II.   DESCRIPTION  OF  EAST  BOSTON 

A.  Physical 

East  Boston  is  located  to  the  northeast  of  Boston  proper  (see 
Map  1)  on  what  was  originally  five  islands  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 
As  a  result  of  land  filling,  these  islands  are  now  part  of  a 
peninsula  that  extends  into  Boston  Harbor.   The  peninsula  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Chelsea  River  and  the  City  of  Revere, 
on  the  east  by  the  Belle  Isle  Inlet  -  Chelsea  Creek  and  Boston 
Harbor,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  Boston  Inner  Harbor. 

East  Boston  is  a  residential  community  edged  by  industrial 
uses  on  the  south  and  west,  and  by  Logan  International  Airport  on 
the  east.   The  area  is  densely  settled  with  wooden  frame  three  to 
four  decker  houses  predominating  with  the  exception  of  the  Orient 
Heights  area  where  single  family  homes  are  the  dominant  land  use. 

B.  Demographic 

The  population  of  East  Boston  has  been  declining  in  recent 
decades.   Table  1  illustrates  recent  population  changes  by  neigh- 
borhood in  East  Boston. 
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TABLE  1 
EAST  BOSTON  POPULATION  BY  NEIGHBORHOODS 

Population 
Neighborhood 1950   1960 Change 


1970    Change 


Jeffries  Point  - 
Jeffries  Street 

Maverick  Square 

Paris  Street 

Eagle  Hill 

Day  Square 

Orient  Heights 


7810 

6180 

9340 

6900 

6130 

4940 

17690 

14550 

4350 

4050 

5830 

7150 

-21% 

4660 

-25% 

-26% 

5330 

-23% 

-19% 

3970 

-20% 

-18% 

12490 

-14% 

-7% 

5060 

+22% 

+23% 

6630 

-7% 

-15.0% 

38140 

-13.0 

EAST  BOSTON 


51150  43800 


(Neighborhood  Delineations  based  on  East  Boston;   A  Study  of  Recreational 
Preferences  and  Values  by  East  Boston  Recreational  Advisory  Council  and 
the  Urban  Field  Service,  1969) 
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Age  distributions  for  East  Boston  and  the  City  of  Boston 
based  on  U.S.  Census  data  (1950  -  1960)  indicate  a  decline 
(in  East  Boston  and  the  City)  in  the  more  mobile  portion  of 
the  population,  those  groups  between  the  ages  of  20  to  39; 
and  an  increase  for  those  groups  under  .14  and  over  40. 

TABLE  2 
AGE  DISTRIBUTION  PERCENTAGES  (1950  -  1960) 
1950  1960 

Age         East  Boston   City   East  Boston   City 


0-4 

10% 

9% 

11% 

10% 

5-14 

16% 

12% 

17% 

15% 

15-19 

8% 

7% 

7% 

7% 

20-24 

9% 

9% 

6% 

8% 

25-39 

26% 

23% 

21% 

19% 

40-64 

24% 

30% 

27% 

29% 

65+ 

7% 

10%  ' 

10% 

12% 

Total         100%        100% 

SOURCE:   U.S.  Census  Bureau 


100% 


100% 


From  the  above  table,  it  is  also  evident  that  East  Boston 
has  tended  to  have  a  larger  percentage  of  children  under  15  than 
the  City  as  a  whole. 
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III.     PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACE  INVENTORY 
A.   Introduction 

Public  open  space  in  East  Boston  can  generally  be  classified 

into  eight  categories: 

1.  Major  Parks  —  Major  parks  are  defined  as  facilities  of 
approximately  50  acres  or  more  and  include  areas  for  group 
picnicking,  day  camping,  swimming,  winter  sports,  and  other 

activities. 

2.  Playfields  —  Playfields  are  areas  usually  over  eight  acres 
capable  of  supporting  active  organized  team  sports  including 
minimum  facilities  for  softball,  baseball,  football,  basketball, 
and  tennis.   Primarily  for  the  use  of  teenagers  and  adults,  a 
playfield  may  also  include  areas  for  play  of  younger  children 
and  passive  activities  for  all  ages. 

3.  Playgrounds  —  Playgrounds  are  facilities  usually  between  three 
to  eight  acres  designed  primarily  for  the  active  play  of  children 
between  6-13  years  of  age.   Spaoe  a-nd  equipment  for  informal  games, 
softball  and  basketball  are  provided  as  a  minimum.   Often  facilities 
for  the  play  of  very  young  children  and  a  facility  for  teenage 
gatherings  are  included.   Large  playgrounds  (over  six  acres)  can 
support  baseball  and  football  fields. 

4.  Neighborhood  Parks  —  Neighborhood  parks  are  one  to  five  acre 
facilities  for  neighborhood  activities  of  the  young  and  old;  usually 
landscaped,  they  may  combine  areas  for  the  active  play  of  children  with 
areas  for  quiet  games  and  social  gatherings  of  adults. 
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5.  Playlots  —  Playlots  are  areas  usually  of  one  acre  or  less. 
Equipment  for  small  children,  sitting  areas  for  adults,  and  a 
basketball  court  for  older  youth  are  facilities  usually  pro- 
vided by  these  small  parks. 

6.  Vest  Pocket  Parks  —  Vest-pocket  parks  and  urban  squares  are 
landscaped  sitting  areas  of  one  acre  or  less  provided  in  densely 
population  areas.   These  facilities  may  also  include  play  equipment 
for  small  children. 

7.  School  Play  Areas  —  School  play  areas  are  sites  provided  ad- 
jacent to  schools,  public  or  parochial,  which  are  used  for  school 
recreation  use. 

8.  Public  Housing  Open  Spaces  —  Public  housing  open  spaces  are 
areas  provided  within  public  housing  developments  for  use  by 
residents  and  may  be  for  active  or  passive  recreation. 

B.   East  Boston  inventory  (See  also  tAppendix  I) 

East  Boston's  public  open  space  can.be  placed  into  eight  categories 
(defined  above)  as  follows: 

Type  of  Open  Space 

Major  Park 

Playfields 

Playgrounds 

Neighborhood  Park 

Playlots 

Vest-Pocket  Parks  or  Urban 
Squares 

School  Playgrounds 

Public  Housing  Open  Space 

Total 


Number 
Facilil 

of 
:ies 

Total 

Combined  Acreage 

1 

46.5 

2 

26.0 

3 

9.2 

1 

2.0 

4 

1.7 

2 

1.6 

21 

14.0 

2 

1.0 

36 

102.0  acres 
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C.  Current  Plans  for  Public  Open  Space  in  East  Boston  (See  Map  3) 
Improvements  scheduled  by  the  City  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

under  City  bond  issues  and  the  Urban  Beautification  Program  are  noted 
in  Appendix  1  under  "Current  Plans"  for  each  open  space  facility. 

To  summarize,  eight  of  the  thirty-six  public  open  space  areas  in 
East  Boston  are  now  scheduled  for  some  improvements  through  use  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  funds. 

In  addition,  various  public  and  private  developments,  currently 
planned,  have  the  potential  of  providing  significant  amounts  of  open 
space.   Specifically,  the  City's  Public  Facilities  Department  is  planning 
an  elementary  school  to  replace  the  existing  Lyman  and  Alighieri  Schools. 
This  school  is  being  planned  as  part  of  an  apartment  complex  on  the 
western  portion  of  the  East  Boston  waterfront.   Open  space  and  access  to 

the  waterfront  could  amount  to  about  2  acres  for  public  use.   To  the  north 

i 

of  the  site  for  the  Lyman-Alighieri 'replacement  school,  the  Public  Faci- 
lities Department  has  recently  purchased  an  eight  acre  waterfront  site 
for  a  school  to  replace  the  existing  Barnes  Junior  High.   It  is  estimated 
that  approximately  two  to  three  acres  of  public  open  space  can  be  provided 
depending  on  where  the  building  is  placed  on  the  site. 

The  City  is  planning  to  develop  a  public  park  at  the  easterly  end  of 
Sumner  Street  on  about  six  acres  of  land  and  water  recently  acquired. 

D.  Recent  Losses  of  Public  Open  Space  in  East  Boston 

In  1949,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the  City  of  Boston  signed 
an  agreement  in  which  Boston  received  East  Boston  Stadium  and  the  construc- 
tion, by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works,  of  Orient  Heights  (or  Shea's) 
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II 
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Beach.   In  return,  Boston  gave  up  World  War  Memorial  Park,  a  major 
recreational  facility  of  69.5  acres  and  Amerena  Playground,  an  area  of 
3.6  acres.   The  areas  were  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission  to  be  released  by  the  Governor  for  airport  expansion 
only. 

In  1966,  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  passed  legislation  which 
changed  the  Boston  Harbor  Line,  which,  in  effect,  permitted  the  Massa- 
chusetts Port  Authority  to  extend  its  runway  15-33  through  World  War 
Memorial  Park. 

In  1969,  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  closed  Amerena  Playground, 
which  is  now  the  site  of  a  United  States  Post  Office  facility. 
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IV.   STANDARDS  AND  NEEDS  FOR  PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACE 

A.  Introduction 

Open  space  standards  recommended  by  various  sources  were  examined. 
The  research  indicated  that  most  open  space  plans  rely  on  a  generalized 
analysis  of  needs  obtained  by  relating  gross  quantities  of  people  to 
gross  quantities  of  acres.   A  "typical"  population  with  "typical"  interests 
is  usually  assumed.   Consequently,  the  diverse  values  of  economic,  age, 
and  other  groups  within  an  urban  population  are  largely  ignored. 

Through  use  of  three  methods,  discussed  below,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
problems  with  physical  standards  can  be  somewhat  alleviated  and  that 
public  open  space  recommendations  that  account  for  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  various^  segments  of  the  population  can  be  developed. 

B.  Development  of  Standards  and  Needs 

In  this  report,  standards  and  needs  will  be  derived  through  use  of 
three  methods  of  analysis: 

Method  1  will  use  the  procedure  developed  in  a  1968  BRA  Planning 
Staff  report  entitled:   Boston's  Local  Public  Open  Space  -  The  Existing 
Resources  and  Needs.   This  method  follows  standards  for  open  space 
developed  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia.   These  standards  are  then  modified 
by  accounting  for  accessibility  of  facilities  and  the  social  needs  of 
residents . 
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Method  2  will  compare  East  Boston  public  open  space  with  public 

open  space  in  the  City  of  Boston  in  a  purely  quantitative  manner. 

Method  3  will  use  data  from  a  report  entitled:   East  Boston: 

A  Study  of  Recreational  Preferences  and  Values,  prepared  by  the 

East  Boston  Recreational  Advisory  Council  and  the  Urban  Field  Service 

of  Harvard  University.   This  report  used  a  survey  of  East  Boston 

residents  during  the  summer  of  1969  to  determine  preferences  and  needs 

for  recreational  facilities. 

C.   Analysis  and  Evaluation 

1.   Method  1 

In  applying  physical  standards  for  public  open  space,  this 

report  will  use  standards  referred  to  by  the  1968  BRA  report 

(mentioned  above)  and  similar  standards  from  other  sources. 

STANDARDS 
»  t  Maximum         Maximum 

Facility  Size  Service  Area    Population 

Served 


Major  Park 
Playfield 
Playground 
Neighborhood  Park 
Playlot 


at  least  50  acres 
8-20  acres 
3-8  acres 
1-5  acres 
1  acre  or  less 


Vest-Pocket  Park  or 

Urban  Squares  1  acre  or  less 


2  miles 
1  mile 
h>   mile 
h   mile 
\   mile 

k   mile 


40,000 
40,000 
10,000 
10 , 000 
see  below 

see  below 


Playlots,  vest-pocket  parks  or  urban  squares  should  be 
placed  within  walking  distance  or  within  one-quarter  mile  of 
densely  settled  areas. 
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In  applying  the  physical  standards  it  is  recognized  that 
one  facility  may  serve  the  function  of  another  facility.   For 
example,  a  playfield  can  serve  the  function  of  a  playground  for 
its  immediate  area  (if  it  has  the  appropriate  facilities).   It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  determine  precisely  how  much  of  the 
area  of  a  large  facility  can  be  counted  as  serving  a  local  use. 

a.  Service  Areas  and  Accessibility  Factors 

The  following  maps  indicate  the  approximate  service 
areas  for  each  open  space  facility;  many  areas  in  East  Boston 
are  unserved  by  open  space.   In  addition,  physical  barriers 
(indicated  by  the  dashed  lines)  are  plotted  to  show  how 
service  areas  are  affected.   The  barriers  in  East  Boston  are 
expressways,  arterial  streets,  rapid  transit  and  railroad 
rights-of-way. 

b.  Social  Factors 

Various  types  of  socio-economic  factors  affect  the  kinds 
of  open  space  that  should  be  present  or  provided  in  East  Boston. 
East  Boston  has  many  densely  settled  areas  with  few  single  unit 
structures  and  concentrations  of  lower  income  families.   There 
are  also  many  areas  with  a  large  number  of  children  under  18. 
These  statistics  will  be  used  with  Method  3  (below)  to  deter- 
mine which  types  of  facilities  should  be  provided  in  certain 
areas  (see  Section  V,  Recommendations). 
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Each  age  group  surveyed  stated  that  additional  playground 
equipment  and  sitting  areas  were  considered  necessities.   Speci- 


lBRA  Planning  Department,  Public  Open  Space  in  the  City  of  Boston 
(Boston:   Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  Planning  Department,  1967) 


2.  Method  2 

A  comparison  of  public  open  space  in  East  Boston  with  public 
open  space  in  the  overall  City  in  terms  of  quantity  only  was  con- 
ducted using  the  findings  of  a  1967  BRA  Planning  Department  report. 
(There  have  been  no  significant  increases  or  decreases  in  public  open 
space  in  the  City  since  1967). 

The  findings  indicated  that  East  Boston  had  one-fourth  less 
public  open  space  per  capita  than  the  City.   East  Boston  had  about 
one  acre  for  every  1,000  persons,  the  City  had  about  one  acre  for 
every  250  persons. 

This  method  is  purely  quantitative  and  does  not  account  for 

topographical  limitations,  or  social  factors,  but  does  indicate 

that  East  Boston  has  considerably  less  public  open  space  per  person 

than  do  other  areas  of  the  City, 
i 

» 

3.  Method  3 

The  East  Boston  Recreational  Advisory  Council  and  the  Urban 
Field  Service  through  their  1969  survey  developed  a  series  of 
preferences  and  needs  for  open  space  and  recreational  facilities 
in  East  Boston. 

The  study  indicated  that  access  and  relative  location  of 
public  open  space  in  the  community  have  a  strong  influence  on 
both  use  and  activity  preferences. 

Each  age  group  surveyed  stated  that  additional  playground 
equipment  and  sitting  areas  were  considered  necessities.   Speci- 


iBRA  Planning  Department,  Public  Open  Space  in  the  City  of  Boston 
(Boston:   Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  Planning  Department,  1967) 
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fically,  teenagers  favored  more  funds  for  additional  maintenance 
of  facilities,  places  for  dances,  sports,  and  swimming  areas. 
Those  in  their  twenties  regarded  child  supervision,  picnic 
facilities,  lighting  and  rest  rooms  as  priorities  for  City  in- 
vestment.  Residents  over  sixty  expressed  a  desire  for  better 
and  safer  access  to  facilities.   These  comments  pertain  to 
priorities  for  spending  money  on  facilities  which  was  used  most 
by  the  respondent  group  during  the  past  year. 

The  respondents  felt  that  a  movie  theater  and  a  teenage 
recreation  area  were  the  most  needed  recreation  facilities  in 
East  Boston.   These  were  followed  in  priority  by  additional 
swimming  pools,  large  recreation  areas,  small  parks,  playgrounds 
and  playfields. 

The  survey  also  indicates  preferences  by  each  area  and  age 
group  in  East  Boston  and  should  prove  very  useful  in  planning 
and  designing  new  facilities  (see*  Appendix  3). 

Most  importantly,  over  half  of  those  responding  to  the 
question  concerning  existing  parks  in  East  Boston  stated  that 
the  parks  were  poor  to  very  poor  and  only  three  percent  of  the 
respondents  said  they  were  good  to  very  good. 

D.   Conclusions 

Using  the  three  methods  to  determine  standards  and  needs  yields 

the  following  conclusions: 

Method  1  has  shown  that  many  areas  in  East  Boston  are  not  presently 
served  by  an  adequate  amount  of  public  open  space,  that  areas  presently 
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served  often  have  problems  with  access  to  facilities,  and  that  social 
factors  present  in  East  Boston  are  important  indicators  of  the  needs  for 
particular  areas  and  population  groups. 

Method  2  has  demonstrated  that  East  Boston  has  proportionately  much 
less  open  space  compared  to  the  City  as  a  whole. 

Method  3  has  given  an  indication  of  some  of  the  feelings,  desires, 
and  needs  of  East  Boston  residents  for  public  open  space  and  recreation. 

The  next  section  will  utilize  the  above  findings  and  detail  a  series 
of  recommendations. 
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V.   RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  section  contains  a  series  of  recommendations  for  consideration  by 
public  agencies  responsible  for  open  space,  and  for  use  by  interested  community 
groups. 

The  recommendations  are  examples  of  some  of  the  actions  that  might  be 
taken  to  improve  public  open  space  in  East  Boston.   They  are  made  with  the  hope 
that  a  series  of  priorities  can  be  recognized  and  scheduled  according  to  the 
availability  of  local,  state,  and  federal  funds. 

These  recommended  actions  are  based  on  the  evaluation  of  existing 
open  space,  improvement  plans  and  recent  proposals  for  new  open  space. 

A.   Existing  Open  Space  and  Improvement  Plans 

V 
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As  stated  in  Section  IV,  an  inventory  and  evaluation  of  public 

open  space  in  the  fall  of  1970  indicated  that  many  areas  in  East  Boston 
are  unserved  by  certain  types  of  facilities.   Current  improvement  plans 
are  intended  to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  of  existing  open  space  and, 
in  a  few  cases,  will  increase  areas  and  programs  offered  making  these  sites 
more  attractive  and  thus,  enlarging  service  areas.   Paris  Street  and  the 
Jeffries  Street  recreation  areas  are  examples  of  this.   Most  improvement 
plans,  however,  will  only  make  much  needed  repairs  and  bring  facilities 
up  to  standard. 

In  addition  to  implementing  current  plans,  the  City  should  expand 
and  improve  East  Boston's  recreation  programs  and  facilities  as  follows: 


\    - 
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1.  Summer  Program 

Establish  a  more  comprehensive  summer  program  on  its  school 
playgrounds  in  East  Boston.   Until  recently,  the  School  Committee 
conducted  summer  programs  on  many  of  its  school  play  areas.   Be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds,  the  School  Committee  agreed  to  allow  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department  to  establish  supervised  summer 
activities.   The  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  has  only  been  able 
to  provide  programs  on  two  school  play  areas  in  East  Boston  (the  Lyman 
and  Cheverus  Schools).   The  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs,  through  its 
Summerthing  program,  has  been  providing  summer  activities  in  school 
yards.   This  report  recommends  further  coordination  between  Summer- 
thing  and  the  School  Committee  with  possible  provision  of  temporary 
summer  "adventure"  playgrounds  on  school  grounds  with  Summerthing  - 
Parks  and  Recreation  -  School  Committee  coordination  and  cooperation. 

The  summer  programs  should  be  more  extensive  in  areas  of  parti- 
cular  need,  areas  with  concentrations  of  lower  income  families  and 
multi-family  dwellings  (see  Section  II). 

2.  Sheltered  Recreation  Facilities 

Provide  special  facilities  for  sheltered  recreation  areas  and 
areas  capable  of  being  utilized  in  very  warm  and  very  cold  weather, 
such  as  a  spray  pool  area  that  can  also  be  used  for  skating  in  the 
winter.   Climatic  conditions  are  very  often  overlooked  as  factors 
in  designing  open  space  and  recreation  areas.   A  significant  portion 
of  the  year  is  either  too  hot,  too  cold,  or  inclement  for  outdoor 
activities.   Outdoor  play  areas  are  really  only  usable  in  good  weather. 
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3.   London  and  Decatur  Street  Playlot 

Purchase  or  lease  from  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority 
the  area  adjoining  the  London  and  Decatur  Street  playlot.   The 
site  is  now  used  for  dumping  snow,  an  inefficient  use  of  a 
potential  recreation  site  in  an  intensely  developed  urban  area. 
The  site  should  be  improved  with  additional  trees,  a  tot  lot,  and 
a  sitting  area. 
A.   Noyes  Playground 

Equip  Noyes  Playground  with  additional  tot  lot  equipment  in 
order  for  the  park  to  serve  the  adjacent  A00  unit  apartment  develop- 
ment more  adequately. 
5.   Orient  Heights  Beach 

Request  that  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  make  improve- 
ments to  the  Orient  Heights  Beach  area.   Specifically,  improvements 
should  be  mavde  to  the  existing  tennis  court  and  the  fence  around  the 
handball  court.   The  tot  area  is* in' a  poor  location,  it  is  cut  off 
from  the  north  by  the  MBTA  right-of-way  and  is  too  far  from  residential 
areas.   The  tot  area  could  be  moved  further  east  to  serve  the  residential 
area  in  the  Bayswater  section  of  Orient  Heights  more  effectively.   The 
parking  and  circulation  area  within  the  Beach  area  should  be  studied 
to  determine  whether  it  could  be  more  efficiently  used.   In  addition, 
the  bathing  beach  area  needs  landscaping  with  trees  and  shelters  for 
shade. 
B.   Recent  Proposals  for  New  Open  Space 

Section  III,  Public  Open  Space  Inventory,  notes  the  several  public 
open  space  proposals  that  have  been  made.   These  proposals  should  be 
implemented  and  designed  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  residents  of  the 
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adjacent  areas.   In  addition,  proposals  for  open  space  to  complement 
private  developments  are  often  subject  to  approval  by  the  City's  Zoning 
Board  of  Appeal.   The  open  space  provisions,  where  feasible,  should  be 
public-oriented  and  designed  so  as  not  to  alienate  and  isolate  the 
development  from  the  immediate  area. 

Based  on  Section  IV,  Standards  and  Needs,  this  report  will  make  the 
following  suggestions  for  the  public  open  space  proposals: 

1.  Lyman-Alighieri  Replacement  School 

The  Lyman-Alighieri  replacement  school  should  provide  public 
access  to  the  waterfront  in  addition  to  a  regular  complement  of 
school  recreational  facilities. 

2.  Barnes  Junior  High  School 

Open  space  planned  for  the  Barnes  Junior  High  School  replace- 
ment should  include,  as  a  minimum,  public  access  to  the  waterfront, 

V 

I 

a  tot  area,  an  informal  games  area,  basketball  courts,  bocci  courts, 

and  playfields  suitable  for  baseball-sof tball-football  and  winter 
ice  skating. 

3.  New  Sumner  Street  Park 

The  proposed  park  at  the  easterly  end  of  Sumner  Street  is 
nearing  completion  of  the  design  stage. 

C.   Recommendations  for  Additional  Open  Space 

Sections  III  and  IV,  which  included  the  inventory  and  recommended 
standards  for  public  open  space  in  East  Boston,  have  indicated  that 
there  is  a  need  for  open  space  beyond  that  now  existing  or  planned. 
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The  recommendations  below,  if  followed,  should  help  alleviate  this 
need. 

1.   Acquisition  of  waterfront  land  for  open  space 

Public  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  waterfront  land  for 
public  open  space.   East  Boston  is  a  peninsula  and  yet  waterside 
open  space  is  provided  in  only  one  area,  Orient  Heights,  and  much  of 
this  area  has  severe  access  problems  which  preclude  its  use  to  many 
population  groups.   This  recommendation  for  waterfront  land  is  con- 
sistent with  the  General  Plan  for  the  City,  the  East  Boston  General 
Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan,  policies  developed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Council,  and  the  East  Boston  Recreational  Advisory 
Council. 

a.   First  Priority  Acquisition 

In  order  to  make  available  access  and  views  to  the 
harbor,  and  to  fill  gaps  in  service  areas,  a  waterfront 
site  should  be  acquired  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  East 
Boston  waterfront.   Further  study  concerning  the  potential 
of  three  predominantly  vacant  or  underutilized  areas  is 
recommended,  (see  Map  9)   These  areas  are  suitable  for 
commercial  and  residential  uses  in  addition  to  open  space, 
but  a  large  waterfront  park  containing,  at  a  minimum,  a  tot 
area,  informal  games  area,  basketball  courts,  sof tball-stickball- 
touch  football  playfield,  bocci  courts,  boating  and  a  pedestrian 
walkway  with  sitting  areas  should  be  provided  at  one  of  these 
sites  to  serve  the  adjacent  neighborhood  and  any  residential 
development  planned  in  the  future.   (See  Suggested  Site  Design  1) 
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b.   Second  Priority  Acquisition 

Access  to  the  waterfront  and  water-oriented  activities 
should  be  provided  for  the  northern  areas  of  East  Boston.   Land 
on  Condor  Street  (see  Map  10)  now  used  for  the  storage  of  rusted 
machinery  by  a  private  firm  should  be  acquired.   This  is  a 
second  priority  recommendation  because  the  area  is  currently 
well  served  by  American  Legion  Playground  but  waterfront  access 
is  not  available.   (See  Suggested  Site  Design  2) 
Improvement  Recommendations 
Ruth  Street  Area 

■  Ruth  Street,  a  public  way  in  East  Boston,  connects  Webster 
Street,  in  the  vicinity  of  Brophy  Park,  with  the  Marginal  Street 
waterfront  (see  Map  11).   The  street  drops  off  to  a  series  of 
steps  called  locally  "The  Golden  Stairs".   These  stairs  were 
once  used  by  workers  in  the  shipyards  along  Marginal  Street. 
The  steps  are  significant  historical  and  aesthetic  assets  and 
should  be  preserved.   From  the  top  of  the  steps,  views  of  the 
Boston  skyline,  the  harbor,  and  port  activities  make  this  spot 
particularly  attractive.   Adjacent  to  the  steps  are  four  tax- 
foreclosed  vacant  parcels  where  a  small  vest-pocket  park  could 
be  created.   (See  Suggested  Site  Design  3) 
Noyes  Playfield 

This  area  is  continually  flooded  during  and  after  storms. 
An  evaluation  of  the  drainage  problems  should  be  undertaken 
in  order  that  the  site  may  be  used  more  fully. 
Orient  Heights  Area 

The  shore  between  Orient  Heights  and  the  end  of  Bayswater 
Street  is  littered.   Floating  debris  presents  a  hazard  for  boats 
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from  the  nearby  Orient  Heights  Yacht  Club  and  also  washes  ashore 
creating  a  nuisance  at  the  Orient  Heights  Beach.   The  shore  should 
be  landscaped  and  further  developed  for  recreation  with  walkways 
and  sitting  areas  provided  as  recommended  by  the  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Council. 

New  Playlots 

Many  areas  in  East  Boston  are  densely  populated   and  multi- 
story structures  predominate.   This  has  resulted  in  a  lack  of 
private  open  space  for  play  areas  for  children  as  well  as  for 
adult  leisure.   City-owned  vacant  lots  (tax- foreclosed  parcels) 
should  be  developed  as  vest-pocket  parks  or  playlots,  depending 
upon  the  population  in  the  area.   Each  neighborhood  will  have 
its  own  requirements.   In  some  areas,  the  requirement  would 
be  for  play,  in  others,  mothers  and  tots  may  dominate  the 
scene,  in  others,  gathering* places  for  teenagers  are  needed. 

Additional  playlots  are  especially  needed  in  the  Eagle 
Hill  and  Paris  Street  areas  as  well  as  the  areas  near  the 
Maverick  Square  and  Orient  Heights  public  housing  develop- 
ments.  Suggested  Site  Design  4,  below,  is  an  example  of  the 
vest-pocket  or  plug- in  park  concept.   The  area  pictured  is 
the  now  undeveloped  tax-foreclosed  lot  adjacent  to  35  Falcon 
Street  in  Eagle  Hill. 

In  addition  to  tax- foreclosed  and  other  city-owned  lots, 
private  individuals  may  be  willing  to  sell  or  lease  areas  for 
public  open  space. 
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APPENDIX  1 
EAST  BOSTON  INVENTORY 

This  report  generally  agrees  with  the  1968  BRA  study  (referenced  in  the 

text)  of  Boston's  local  public  open  space.   The  following  comments  pertain  to 

most  of  Boston's  parks  and  can  be  applied  to  open  space  in  East  Boston: 

Open  space  provides  an  opportunity  to  create  various  different 
kinds  of  environments,  adding  to  the  richness  of  a  community. 

Yet,  the  majority  of  Boston's  planning  areas  are  without  variety 
in  types  of  facilities  available.   Only  three  areas  -  Roxbury  - 
North  Dorchester,  Brighton,  and  the  North  End  -  provide  residents 
with  a  number  of  alternative  open  space  facilities. 

Most  of  the  playgrounds  in  the  City  seem  to  be  from  the  same 
mold,  consisting  of  benches,  swings,  climbing  bars,  and  slides 
in  unattractively  landscaped  settings.   The  only  variation  is 
in  the  amount  of  equipment.   There  is  even  a  more  striking 
similarity  among  playfields,  because  of  the  space  requirements 
of  certain  sports. 

Local  facilities  do  not  show  a  response  to  their  surrounding 
environments.  »  It  would  seem  that, a  park  in  a  fairly  suburban 
planning  area  such  as  Hyde  Park  or  West  Roxbury  would  have  an 
entirely  different  character  from  one  in  the  inner  core  such 
as  the  South  End,  or  from  a  park  in  South  Boston  or  East  Boston. 

However,  parks  in  all  of  these  areas  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
type.   In  general,  they  have  the  following  elements: 

-  relatively  flat  topography 

-  grass  as  the  only  ground  cover 

-  linear  arrangement  of  trees  along  paths  or  edges 

-  formalized  placement  of  the  path  system 

-  fountains  and  monuments  in  the  grand  manner... 

Acres  of  Boston's  "parkland"  are  in  sites  which  are  totally 
undeveloped  or  which  are  simply  asphalt  paved.   Even  those  sites 
which  could  be  considered  to  be  developed  typically  under-utilize 
available  space  and  resources.   For  example: 

-  few  facilities  are  designed  to  sustain  intensive  use. 
Even  in  high  density  areas  where  space  is  at  a  premium, 
equipment  is  scant  and  arrangement  of  both  equipment  and 
landscape  elements  is  haphazard.   Little  consideration  has 


been  given  to  sequential  arrangement  of  activities.   The 
size  of  a  facility  is  therefore  more  important  than  it 
needs  to  be. 

There  has  been  little  attempt  made  to  integrate  active 
and  passive  recreation.   Superimposition  of  pools  and 
rinks  on  parkland  has  been  done  without  any  visible 
effort  to  blend  the  activities  or  environments.   Con- 
sequently, there  are  abrasive  edges  of  wasted  space. 

Playgrounds  are  generally  drab  and  uninteresting.   The 
standard  type  of  equipment  used  is  unimaginative  and 
offers  only  a  limited  range  of  activities. 

Parks  are  rarely  conducive  to  social  gathering  or 
community  use.   The  arrangment  of  seats  and  benches 
tends  to  isolate  individuals  rather  than  encourage 
social  grouping. 

There  is  generally  a  failure  to  use  either  topographical 
variations  or  vegetation  to  structure  or  give  identity 
to  local  open  space. 

There  is  little  provision  for  winter  or  evening  use  of 
recreation  facilities. 


East  Boston's  public  open  space  has  been  placed  into  the  seven  major 
categories  defined  in  Section  III.   The  inventory  has  been  compiled  from 
published  reports,  interviews,  and  several  field  trips  made  in  the  fall  of 
1970  (see  Map  12). 

1.  Major  Park  (1  facility)  Acreage:   46.5  acres 
Name:   Orient  Heights  Beach  Area 

Operated  by:   Metropolitan  District  Commission  (MDC) 
Owned  by:   MDC 

Location:   Barnes  Avenue,  rear  of  Bennington  Street 
Facilities  provided:   beach  area,  parking  area,  beach 

shelter,  skating  rink,  picnicking  area,  large  tot  lot, 
one  tennis  court,  one  handball  court,  softball  field. 

V 
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Adverse  Conditions  (Survey  Findings):   no  poles  or  nets  at 

tennis  court;  fence  surrounding  handball  court  is 
extremely  rusty  and  broken  in  various  places,  softball 
field  is  in  poor  shape,  it  is  too  close  to  the  beach 
area  to  be  used  to  any  great  extent;  access  to  facility 
is  very  poor  from  the  north  (Bennington  Street);  road- 
way and  parking  areas  occupy  over  11  acres  of  the  facility; 
therefore,  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  open  space  is 
virtually  unusable  for  recreational  purposes. 
Current  Plans:   no  plans  at  present. 
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2.   Playfields  (2  facilities)  Combined  Acreage:   25.98  acres 
a.   Name:   East  Boston  Memorial  Stadium 

Operated  by:   City  of  Boston,  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

Owned  by:   City  of  Boston 

Size:   17.67  acres 

Location:   Porter  Street 

Facilities  provided:   Softball  and  baseball  fields,  football 
stadium  and  track,  small  tot  area  with  wading  pool. 

Adverse  Conditions  (Survey  Findings):   tot  area  has  no  swings; 
poor  accessibility  and  heavy  traffic  on  nearby  streets 
would  appear  to  impede  small  children  from  using  tot  area. 

Current  plans:   new  floodlighting  for  baseball,  and  football 
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field  track  to  be  completed  in  spring  of  1971.  (City 

bond  issue) 

b.    Name:   John  H.  L.  Noyes  Playground 

Operated  by:   City  of  Boston,  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 
Owned  by:   City  of  Boston 
Size:   8.31  acres 
Location:   Saratoga  Street 

Facilities  provided:   Little  League  baseball  field;  baseball  - 
football  field  with  wooden  bleachers,  basketball  court, 
.tennis  court  and  small  tot  area. 


Adverse  Conditions  (Survey  Findings):   tot  area  has  virtually 
no  equipment,  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a  400  dwelling 
unit  apartment  complex  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  facility 

and  the  playground  is  frequently  subject  to  flooding. 
Current  Plans:   reconstruction  of  tennis  and  basketball 
courts,  new  fences  and  floodlighting  of  game  courts 
(Urban  Beautification  Program). 
Playgrounds  (3  facilities)  Combined  Acreage:   9.15  acres 

a.  Name :   American  Legion  Playground 

Operated  by:   City  of  Boston,  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

Owned  by:   City  of  Boston 

Size:   3.38  acres 

Location:   E.  Eagle  Street 

i 
Facilities  provided:   baseball  -  football  field  with  bleachers, 

basketball  court,  small  tot  area. 
Adverse  Conditions  (Survey  Findings):   none  at  -present. 
Current  Plans:   none  at  present;  playground  has  been  rehabilitated 

recently  with  funds  from  the  Urban  Beautification  Program  and 

the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

b.  Name :   Paris  Street  Playground 

Operated  by:   City  of  Boston,  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 
Owned  by:   City  of  Boston 
Size:   1.27  acres 
Location:   Paris  Street 


Facilities  Provided:   basketball  court;  asphalt-surfaced 
area  for  informal  games,  portable  swimming  pool. 

Adverse  Conditions  (Survey  Findings):   none  at  present; 
however,  construction  of  new  recreational  facilities 
on  a  portion  of  the  site  has  temporarily  precluded  use 
of  some  of  the  facility. 

Current  Plans :   portable  pool  will  be  moved  elsewhere,  new 
outdoor  pool  (completed),  recreation  building  with 
indoor  pool  and  other  facilities,  a  tot  lot,  and  a 
passive  area  with  trees,  benches,  picnic  tables,  and 
grassed  area  will  be  provided  with  Urban  Beautif ication 
funds  and  a  city  bond  issue. 

Name:   Domenic  Savio  Baseball  Field  and  Little  League  Field 

Operated  by:   Salesian  Order  of  Saint  John  Bosco  and  Massa- 

» 
chusetts  Port  Authority 

Owned  by:   Massachusetts  Port  Authority 

Size:   4.5  acres 

Location:   Horace  Street 

Facilities  Provided:   baseball  field  for  use  by  Domenic 

Savio  High  School  (one  block  away),  for  community  use 

in  off-hours;  Little  League  Field  restricted  to  official 

Little  League  games. 
Adverse  Conditions:   none  at  present 
Current  Plans:  none  at  present;  the  facilities  have  recently  been 

rehabilitated  by  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority. 


Neighborhood  Park  (1  facility)  Combined  Acreage:   1.98  acres 

Name:  Michael  J.  Brophy  Park 

Sumner  -  Lamson  Streets  Playground 

East  Boston  Social  Centers,  Inc.  play  area 
These  three  recreation  areas,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
report,  are  being  considered  as  a  single  neighborhood 
park.   The  three  facilities  are  located  in  immediate 
proximity  to  one  another  in  a  densely  settled  area 
occupying  three  corners  of  a  four  corner  intersection. 
They  are  separated  by  narrow  residential  streets  and 
have  facilities  complementing  each  other. 

Operated  by:   City  of  Boston,  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

Owned  by:   Brophy  Park  and  the  Sumner  -  Lamson  Street  areas  are 
owned  by  the  City  of  Boston.   The  remaining  area  is  owned 
by  East  Boston  Social  Centers,  Inc.,  which  has  agreed  to 
allow  the  Parks  Department  to  operate  facilities  on  the  site. 

Location:   corners  of  Sumner  and  Lamson  Streets 

Facilities  Provided: 

a.  Brophy  Park  -  .69  acre  passive  area  with  trees, 
landscaping,  and  benches.   Its  grassy  area  is  often  used 
for  informal  ball  playing. 

b.  Sumner  -  Lamson  Streets  Playground  -  a  large  asphalt 
tot  area  (.48  acre)  with  benches  and  play  equipment. 

c.  Social  Center  Property  -  a  portion  of  the  site  had 

a  small  basketball  gym  which  has  recently  been  severely 


damaged  by  fire;  an  outdoor  basketball  court  Is  provided 
and  part  of  the  .3  acre  area  is  vacant  and  used  for  ball 
playing. 

Adverse  Conditions  (Survey  Findings):   the  grassy  area  at 
Brophy  Park  is  barren  and  the  decorative  iron  fence 
surrounding  the  park  needs  replacement  sections.   The 
basketball  court  at  Sumner  -  Lamson  has  no  hoops. 

Current  Plans :   Brophy  Park  is  projected  to  receive  new 

paving,  sitting  areas,  a  drinking  fountain,  new  fencing, 
and  lawn  restoration  under  the  Federal  Urban  Beautif ication 
Program.   Under  the  same  program,  Sumner  -  Lamson  Streets 
Playground  will  receive  new  play  equipment,  an  improved 
basketball  court,  trees  and  benches. 
5.   Playlots  (4  facilities)  Combined  Acreage:   1.67  acres 

a.   Name:   White  Fund  Play  Area 

Operated  by:   City  of  Boston,  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 
Owned  by:   Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority 
Size:   .53  acre 

Location:   corner  of  London  and  Decatur  Streets 
Facilities  Provided:   basketball  court,  several  trees 
Adverse  Conditions:   The  Turnpike  Authority  uses  the  area 
to  dump  snow  in  the  winter,  therefore,  approximately 
80%  of  the  site  is  undeveloped. 
Current  Plans :   none  at  present 


Name:   Arthur  E.  McLean  Playground 

Operated  by:   City  of  Boston,  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

Owned  by:   City  of  Boston 

Size:   .43  acre 

Location:   adjacent  to  691  Saratoga  Street 

Facilities  Provided:   one  basketball  hoop,  asphalt  area  for 

informal  games,  three  benches. 
Adverse  Conditions  (Survey  Findings):   benches  are  broken, 

asphalt  is  cracked  in  places. 
Current  Plans:   a  tot  area,  a  basketball  court,  new  benches 

and  trees  are  projected  for  this  facility  under  the  Urban 

Beautif ication  Program. 
Name:   Neptune  Road  Playlot 

Operated  bye   Massachusetts  Port  Authority  (MPA) 
Owned  by:   MPA 
Size:   .31  acre 

Location:   southern  end  of  Neptune  Road 
Facilities  Provided:   tot  area,  one  basketball  hoop,  and 

benches 
Adverse  Conditions:   combined  noise  and  air  pollution 

levels  are  often  hazardous  since  the  playlot  is  at 

the  end  of  a  Logan  Airport  runway. 
Current  Plans:   none  at  present 
Name:   Jeffries  Street  Playlot 
Operated  by:   City  of  Boston,  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 


Owned  by:   City  of  Boston,  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

Size:   .4  acre  (approximately) 

Location:   eastern  end  of  Sumner  Street 

Facilities  Provided:   tot  area,  one  basketball  hoop 

Adverse  Conditions  (Survey  Findings) :   the  area  is  in  good 

condition. 
Current  Plans:   the  playlot  will  be  expanded  and  additional 
facilities  will  be  provided. 

Vest-Pocket  Parks  and  Urban  Squares  (2  facilities)  Combined 

Acreage:   1.58  acres 

a.  Name:   Prescott  Square 

Operated  by:   City  of  Boston,  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

Owned  by:   City  of  Boston 

Size:   .28  *acre 

Location:   intersection  of  East.  Eagle,  Trenton,  and 

Prescott  Streets. 
Facilities  Provided:   small  landscaped  "triangle",  trees 

and  benches. 
Adverse  Conditions  (Survey  Findings):   none  -  the  area  is 

in  good  condition. 
Current  Plans :   Play  Equipment  Complex  under  city  bond 

issue. 

b.  Name :   Putnam  Square 

Operated  by:   City  of  Boston,  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 


Owned  by:   City  of  Boston 

Size;   .27  acre 

Location:   intersection  of  White,  Trenton,  and  Putnam  Streets 

Facilities  Provided:   passive  sitting  area,  trees,  and  benches 

Adverse  Conditions:   none  -  the  area  is  in  good  condition 

Current  Plans:   none  at  present 

c.  Name:   Central  Square  (Alfred  Vertulli  Park) 

Operated  by:   City  of  Boston,  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

Owned  by:   City  of  Boston 

Size :   .93  acre 

Location:   Central  Square 

Facilities  Provided:   trees,  benches,  and  grassed  area  in 

an  active  commercial  area 
Adverse  Conditions  (Survey  Findings):   none  at  present 
Current  Plans:   design  and  landscaping  work  are  projected  for 

this  area  in  1972  under  the  Federal  Urban  Beautif ication 

Program. 

d.  Name:   Maverick  Square 

Operated  by:   City  of  Boston,  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

Owned  by:   City  of  Boston 

Size :   .1  acre 

Location:   Maverick  Square 

Facilities  Provided:   benches  adjacent  to  an  asphalt  area 

usually  for  angle  parking 
Adverse  Conditions  (Survey  Findings):   none  at  present 


Current  Plans :   design  and  landscaping  work  are  projected 
for  this  area  in  1971  under  the  Federal  Urban  Beautifi- 
cation  Program. 

7.  School  Play  Areas 

a.  Public  School  Play  Areas 

The  fifteen  public  school  playgrounds  in  East  Boston  provide 
approximately  13  acres  of  recreation  areas.   In  general,  the  play- 
grounds are  in  poor  condition  and  underused.   They  have  been 
designed  to  be  easily  maintained  and  have  been  provided  with  little 
or  no  equipment.   Many  of  the  playgrounds  are  being  used  for  the 
parking  of  faculty  and  staff  cars. 

b.  Parochial  School  Play  Areas 

Parochial  schools  in  East  Boston  have  been  built  on  very  small 
sites  with  inadequate  outdoor  play  areas.  As  a  result,  about  half 
use  City  recreation  areas  near  the  schools  and  the  other  half  have 
very  small  play  areas  which,  with  tha  exception  of  one,  are  closed 
after  school  hours. 

8.  Public  Housing  Open  Spaces 

There  are  two  public  housing  projects  in  East  Boston,  one  in  the 
Maverick  Square  area,  another  in  Orient  Heights.   Open  space  within  the 
two  housing  projects  is,  in  general,  in  poor  condition  and  inadequate  for 
the  population  intended  to  be  served. 

No  improvements  for  these  areas  are  currently  planned. 


APPENDIX  2 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  GRANT  PROGRAMS 


Federal  and  State  Grant  Programs 


This  section  will  describe  the  major  Federal  and  State  grant 
programs  for  assistance  to  localities  in  acquiring  and  developing 
open  space. 

In  simplest  terms,  one  can  state  that  if  the  federal  and  state 
governments  have  sufficient  funds,  a  locality  need  not  spend  more 
than  one-half,  or  sometimes  less,  of  the  cost  of  planning,  acquiring 
open  space  land,  improving  and  developing  it,  and  conducting  some 
programs  on  it;  the  federal  and  state  governments  are  authorized  to 
pay  the  rest. 

1.   Federal  Grant  Programs 

a.   The  Open  Space  Land  Program  under  Title  VII  of  the 

Housing  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  authorizes  federal 
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matching  grants  of  up  to  fifty  percent  to  both  states 

and  local  public  bodies  in  urban  areas  for  the  following 

purposes: 

(1)  To  assist  in  acquiring  title  to,  or  other 
permanent  interests  in,  open  space  and  the  limited 
development  of  such  land  for  park,  recreation, 
conservation,  historic  or  scenic  purposes;  land 
in  built-up  portion  of  urban  areas  to  be  cleared 
and  used  as  permanent  open  space  land;  areas,  sites 
and  structures  of  historic  and  architectural  value 
in  their  restoration  and  improvement; 


(2)  To  assist  in  carrying  out  local  programs  for 
the  greater  use  and  enjoyment  (including  urban 
beautif ication)  of  open  space  and  other  public  land 
in  urban  areas. 

Furthermore,  demonstration  grants  are  authorized 
covering  ninety  percent  of  the  cost  of  projects 
determined  to  have  special  value  in  developing  and 
demonstrating  new  and  improved  methods  and  materials 
for  use  in  carrying  out  these  purposes. 

The  program  cannot  authorize  funds  for  major 
recreational  facilities  such  as  gymnasiums,  swimming 
pools,  and  marinas;  but  basic  recreational  facilities 
and  equipment  such  as  playfields,  basketball  courts, 
tot  equipment,  rain  shelters,  etc.  are  eligible  for 
assistance, 
b.   Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 

This  program  provides  financial  assistance  to  states, 
and  through  the  states,  to  their  political  subdivisions  for 
acquisition  and  development  of  needed  areas  and  facilities. 
The  program  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
(BOR)  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.   Funds  can  be  used 
for  large  multiple  purpose  metropolitan  parks,  boat  launching 
facilities,  picnicking  sites,  urban  playgrounds,  swimming 
pools,  etc.   Emphasis  thus  is  placed  on  the  development  of 


l-U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Grants  for  Open  Space 
Land  (Washington:   June,  1970). 


active  over  passive  facilities.   Grants  are  made  on  a 

2 
50-50  matching  basis. 

c.   1930  River  and  Harbor  Act 

Federal  assistance  for  work  on  shores  and  tidelands 

is  administered  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.   A 

separate  appropriation  by  Congress  is  necessary  for  each 

project  undertaken.   Grants  are  usually  50%  but  can  be 

as  much  as  70%  of  total  cost  for  protection  of  certain 

publicly  owned  parks  and  conservation  areas. 
2.   State  Grant  Programs 

a.   Conservation  Self-Help  Program 

This  program  reimburses  a  locality  up  to  fifty  percent 

of  the  locality's  net  cost  of  approved  land  acquisitions 

and,  in  some  cases,  recreation  planning  and  design.   If 

t 
a  locality  receives  fifty  percent  federal  assistance 

through  another  program,  the  Self-Help  Program  reimburses 

the  locality  for  half  the  reimbursed  share.   Areas  acquired 

under  this  program  must  be  preserved  insofar  as  possible 

in  their  natural  state,  but  certain  recreational  facilities 

are  permissible.^ 


^Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  op.  cit . ,  p.  94. 

^Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Conservation  Commissions,  Massachusetts 
Conservation  Commission  Handbook  (Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts:   1968 
edition  with  annual  supplements)  p.  32. 

^bid,  p.  95. 


b.   Public  Access  Board 

This  board  was  established  within  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
designating  for  construction  purposes  points  of  access  to 
the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth.   Once  these  points  are 
designated,  the  Department  of  Public  Works  then  becomes 
the  contracting  agent  of  the  Board  for  construction  of 
the  access  points  and  their  related  facilities. 

About  25  accesses  have  been  built  by  the  Public 

Access  Board,  with  more  planned.   Construction  is  limited 

to  launching  ramps,  parking  areas  and  approach  roads  only. 

Localities  pay  for  maintenance  and  if  desired,  capital 

improvements .  -* 

2.   State  Agencies  Administering  Funds  for  Open  Space  and  The 
City's  Role  v 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  in  addition  to  being  responsible 
for  the  care  and  development  of  natural  resources,  is  also  responsible 
for  providing  lands  and  facilities  for  public  outdoor  recreation.   The 
Department  administers  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  the  State 
and  the  Conservation  Self-Help  Program. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  whose  members  include  37 
communities  within  a  twelve-mile  radius  of  Boston,  is  able  to  acquire, 
develop,  maintain,  and  operate  recreational  facilities,  beaches,  and  open 
parkland. 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Public  Access  Board,  1969  (Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  Department  of  Natural  Resources:   1969)  pp.  1,  3,  &  4. 


The  Department  of  Public  Works  has  jurisdiction  over  tidal  lands, 
navigable  rivers,  harbors,  and  great  ponds  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth. 

The  City  should  continue  its  liaisons  with  these  agencies  and  develop 
open  space  plans  for  each  planning  district,  as  well  as  for  the  City  as  a 
whole.  In  this  way,  a  series  of  priorities  can  be  developed  and  projects 
funded  through  coordination  of  local,  state  and  federal  programs. 


APPENDIX  3 

i 
EAST  BOSTON  RECREATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  AND 

URBAN  FIELD  SERVICE  SURVEY 


SOURCE:   East  Boston  Recreational  Advisory  Council  and  Urban  Field  Service, 
East  Boston:   A  Study  of  Recreational  Preferences  and  Values, 
pp.  56,  61,  64,  66-67. 


PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  EAST  BOSTON 


This  is  a  summary  of  a  series  of  questions  which  attempted  to  measure  the 
various  problems  and  needed  improvements  in  East  Boston.   The  survey  was  done 
by  the  East  Boston  Recreational  Advisory  Council  and  the  Urban  Field  Service. 

Recreation  Problems  and  Needs  of  East  Boston 

After  discussion  with  many  individuals  in  the  community,  members  of  the 
East  Boston  Recreation  Advisory  Council,  and  others  with  knowledge  of  the 
East  Boston  community,  a  list  was  made  in  survey  form  of  some  of  the  problems 
and  needs  which  were  felt  to  be  important  and  of  concern  to  the  residents. 
The  question  related  to  problems  was  not  included  in  the  Jeffries  Point  survey; 
it  is  assumed,  however,  that  the  respondents  of  that  area  perceive  problems 
much  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  community. 

The  respondents  felt  that  a  theatre  and  a  teenage  recreation  area  were  the 
most  needed  facilities  in  the  East  Boston  area;  these  were  followed  in  priority 
by  additional  swimming  pools,  large  recreation  areas,  small  parks,  playgrounds 
and  play  fields.   The  lack  of  street  trees  ,and  a  marina  complex  were  felt  to  be 
less  important  needs  for  the  community. 

Theatre:   Many  teenagers  and  residents  under  forty  years  of  age  felt  a  new 
theatre  is  most  needed  in  East  Boston.   The  desire  for  a  movie  theatre  was  high 
in  all  neighborhoods,  particularly  West  Eagle  Hill,  Orient  Heights  Project  and 
Orient  Heights. 

Teenage  Recreation  Areas:   As  one  might  expect  teenagers  showed  the  most  interest 
in  a  teenage  recreation  area.   Over  half  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  would 
walk  a  distance  of  four  to  six  blocks,  and  a  significant  number  of  people  said 
they  would  walk  over  six  blocks  to  such  facility. 

The  Orient  Heights  Project  was  the  most  concerned  about  the  lack  of  teenage 
recreation  areas.   Those  neighborhoods  in  the  community  that  are  now  close  to 
facilities  or  teenage  activity  areas  showed  less  interest  in  a  teenage  recreation 
area  than  did  those  that  are  more  or  less  isolated  from  such  facilities. 


Swimming  Pool:   Over  the  past  few  years  attention  has  been  given  to  a  new  pool 
or  series  of  pools  for  the  community.   The  questionnaire  showed  that  teenagers 
were  the  most  interested  in  a  pool.   Over  50  percent  of  the  respondents  selecting 
this  as  the  most  needed  facility  were  under  twenty  years  of  age. 


A  majority  of  the  residents  indicated  they  would  walk  four  to  six  blocks 
to  use  a  swimming  pool  facility,  however,  such  a  facility  would  be  used 
even  though  located  further  from  the  potential  users. 

Both  Orient  Heights  Project  and  Orient  Heights  were  somewhat  less  concerned 
about  the  need  for  a  pool  than  the  rest  of  the  island,  probably  because  of 
their  access  to  the  beach.   West  Eagle  Hill  and  Jeffries  Point  had  higher 
than  average  responses,  while  the  other  areas  had  almost  equal  response  about 
the  lack  of  this  type  of  facility. 

Family  Recreation  Areas:   Lack  of  family  recreation  areas  is  an  important 
problem  as  perceived  by  the  community.   These  areas  are  conceived  of  as 
multiple  activity  areas,  for  example,  picnic  grounds,  playgrounds  or  swimming 
areas  where  several  age  groups  might  participate  in  an  activity.   The  overall 
lack  of  park  facilities  was  a  concern  of  all  age  groups. 

Small  Parks:   Interest  in  these  facilities  occurs  in  all  age  groups,  with  those 
fifty  to  sixty  years  old  showing  the  most  interest.   Most  respondents  would 
prefer  to  walk  about  three  blocks  for  this  facility.   In  general,  most  respondents 
would  prefer  new  parks  to  be  located  close  to  home.   Few  people  stated  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  walk  over  six  blocks  to  a  facility. 

Neighborhoods  that  are  not  presently  served  by  this  type  of  open  space  desire 
it  most.   West  Eagle  Hill  and  Maverick  Square  are  less  concerned  about  these 
facilities  while  Jeffries  Street,  Paris  Street,  West  Eagle  Hill  and  Orient  Heights 
are  more  concerned. 

Passive  Sitting  Areas:   Respondents  over  sixty  years  of  age  considered  this  to 
be  one  of  the  critical  problems  in  East  Boston.   Other  age  groups  showed  little 
interest  in  the  lack  of  facilities  or  places  to  sit,  talk  and  relax. 

This  type  of  facility  was  a  priority  only  in  Orient  Heights  Project  and  Paris 
Street. 

Playground  Facilities:  Lack  of  playground  facilities  is  a  concern  of  those 
fifteen  years  or  younger,  and  for  people  of  child-bearing  age.  Most  people 
would  prefer  to  walk  no  more  than  three  blocks  to  such  a  facility. 

The  demand  was  at  about  the  same  level  in  all  neighborhoods. 

Playf ields :   According  to  the  survey,  lack  of  playfields  in  East  Boston  is  not 
considered  a  major  problem.   Those  who  did  indicate  it  as  a  problem  were  mostly 
teenagers.   East  Eagle  Hill  and  Paris  Street  showed  more  concern  for  additional 
playfields  than  did  other  areas. 

Street  Trees:  More  street  trees  was  not  observed  to  be  one  of  the  most  needed 
improvements  in  East  Boston.  The  areas  showing  the  highest  concern  for  street 
trees  are  Jeffries  Point  and  Day  Square,  areas  where  street  trees  presently  exist. 


Similarly,  the  area  with  the  lowest  concern,  Orient  Heights  Project,  is  the  area 
that  would  benefit  most  from  tree  planting. 

Marina  Facilities:   Marina  facilities  rated  the  lowest  of  all  possible  choices 
for  most  needed  in  East  Boston.   Most  of  the  respondents  who  did  choose  a  marina 
as  desirable  were  between  fifteen  and  thirty  years  of  age,  with  teenagers  showing 
the  highest  concern. 

Unused  Waterfront:   The  waterfront  is  not  used  for  recreational  activities,  is  not 
perceived  as  one  of  the  more  crucial  problems  but  is  a  concern  of  younger  respondents. 

All  neighborhoods  except  Orient  Heights  Project  were  somewhat  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  use  of  the  waterfront. 

Transportation :   The  lack  of  adequate  transportation  into  and  out  of  East  Boston 
was  most  noted  as  a  problem  by  teenagers  and  people  over  fifty  years  of  age. 

Recreation  Problems  by  Age  Groups 

Under  Twenty:   Teenagers  consider  the  lack  of  adequate  parks,  playgrounds,  and 
playfields  the  most  critical  problems  in  East  Boston.   Also  they  considered 
transportation  and  water  pollution  near  the  beaches  as  additional  critical 
problems. 

Twenty  to  Thirty:   Respondents  in  their  twenties  are  concerned  with  the  lack  of 

teenage  recreation  areas,  family  recreation  areas,  and  general  park  areas. 

i 

Thirty  to  Fifty:   Those  between  thirty  and  fifty  years  of  age  also  share  a  concern 
for  a  lack  of  teenage  recreation  areas,  general  park  areas,  family  recreation 
areas  as  well  as  a  lack  of  playgrounds  in  the  community.   Unused  waterfront,  places 
to  sit  and  talk,  and  transportation  were  not  rated  high  in  their  priority  of 
recreational  problems. 

Fifty  +:  Individuals  over  fifty  were  concerned  with  the  lack  of  parks,  family 
recreation  areas,  and  transportation  into  and  out  of  East  Boston.  They  showed 
little  concern  for  teenage  recreation  areas,  playfields  or  unused  waterfront. 

Recreation  Problems  by  Neighborhoods 

West  Eagle  Hill:   These  respondents  feel  that  a  theatre  and  a  swimming  pool  are 
the  most  needed  facilities  for  this  area.   These  are  followed  by  teenage 
recreation  areas  and  playgrounds. 

East  Eagle  Hill:   This  neighborhood  sees  the  need  for  small  recreation  areas 
and  theatres,  followed  by  swimming  pools  and  teenage  recreation  areas.   It  also 
is  concerned  with  the  lack  of  use  of  the  waterfront  for  recreation. 

Paris  Street:   A  theatre,  small  parks  and  teenage  recreation  areas  are  the 
priorities  for  this  neighborhood.   These  are  followed  by  swimming  facilities  and 
playgrounds. 


Maverick  Square:   A  theatre,  teenage  recreation,  and  swimming  facilities  are 
most  important  to  this  community.   These  are  followed  by  parks  and  playgrounds. 

Jeffries  Point:   The  top  priorities  for  this  area  are  teenage  recreation  areas, 
swimming  pool  and  a  theatre.   These  are  followed  by  additional  playgrounds  and 
the  addition  of  street  trees. 

Jeffries  Street:   Teenage  recreation  areas,  small  parks  and  a  theatre  are  the 

most  important  to  this  area,  followed  by  swimming  pools,  street  trees  and  playgrounds. 

Day  Square:   Day  Square  respondents  listed  a  theatre,  teenage  recreation  areas  and 
small  parks  as  their  top  priorities  followed  by  street  trees,  a  swimming  pool  and 
playgrounds. 

Orient  Heights:   Lack  of  a  theatre,  teenage  recreation  areas  and  small  parks  were 
the  highest  priorities  for  this  area. 

Orient  Heights  Project:   A  theatre,  teenage  recreation  areas,  and  small  parks  rated 
the  highest  in  this  area,  followed  by  playgrounds  and  swimming  pools. 

Recreation  Problems  -  By  Location 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  choose  which  location  they  would  prefer  if  a  new 
outdoor  recreation  area  were  to  be  developed  in  East  Boston.   Choices  given  were; 
enlargement  of  present  facilities;  within  two  blocks  of  your  home;  within  three 
blocks  of  your  home;  near  schools;  near  shopping  areas;  near  or  on  waterfront; 
other.   Another  question  asked,  if  they  would  like  recreation  to  be  centralized 
in  one  park  or  to  be  spread  throughout  the  community  in  a  series  of  smaller  parks. 
It  was  hoped  that  some  conclusions  could  be  drawn,  related  to  age  groups  and  sex, 
about  overall  preferences  for  the  distribution  and  location  of  facilities. 

There  are  three  distances  which  are  relative  to  different  types  of  recreation 
facilities.   The  first  type  included  playgrounds,  parks,  and  street  trees,  all 
of  which  people  would  like  to  have  within  two  to  three  blocks  of  their  homes. 

The  second  type  are  teenage  recreation  areas,  swimming  pools,  and  a  theatre.   The 
majority  of  the  respondents  prefer  these  facilities  to  be  within  four  to  six  blocks 
walking  distance. 

Marinas  represent  the  third  type  of  facility.   The  location  of  a  marina  is  con- 
strained by  the  availability  of  water;  it  cannot  be  constrained  in  location  by 
distance  from  a  place  of  residence. 

Of  the  choices  given  to  respondents  about  where  they  would  like  to  see  a  new  outdoor 
recreation  area,  the  waterfront  seemed  the  most  attractive  to  the  respondents. 
Proximity  of  outdoor  recreation  near  shopping  or  near  schools  was  less  important 
than  proximity  to  the  home  or  the  waterfront. 

Those  who  did  choose  to  have  facilities  located  near  shopping  were  respondents 
over  fifty  years  of  age.   Women  respondents  in  general  preferred  to  have  the 
facilities  located  near  their  homes.   Very  little  interest  was  shown  in  enlarging 
existing  areas. 


Given  a  choice,  over  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  would  like  to  see  recreation 

areas  dispersed  throughout  the  community  rather  than  having  a  large  central  recreation 

area.   Very  few  people  showed  a  preference  for  one  large  central  area. 

Given  a  choice  of  the  options  open  to  the  City  for  spending  money  on  developing  some 
form  of  swimming  areas,  the  respondents  would  first  prefer  to  see  more  developed 
swimming  beaches,  followed  by  one  large  indoor  swimming  facility.   Next  they  desired 
several  permanent  outdoor  swimming  pools  and  many  small  portable  swimming  pools, 
followed  by  many  portable  wading  and  sprinkling  systems. 
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